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“CHAPTER IiIl. 


PHYSICAL QUALITIES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 


FORMS OF BODY AND FACE, AND THE EXPRESSIONS OF COUN- 
TENANCE, HEREDITARY. 


Who does the child Loox like ? 

Tux hieroglyphics and likenesses handed down to us from 
past. ages, show that as to the present general forms of the 
body and face of man, he is what he always has been— 
having the same upright posture, the same general aspect, 
and mein, the same position and general appearance of the 
nose, eyes, cheeks, mouth, chin, hair, body, arms, feet, and 
the same general physiognomy, &c. &c. Nations also have 
a peculiarity in the forms of their bodies, and in the expres- 
sions of their countenance, by which those descended from 
them can generally be designated. The African has a gen- 
ecal form and physiognomy by which he may be recognized 
as certainly and as readily as by the color of the skin. So 
of the Indian; so of the Chinese; so of the Hindoo; so of 
each race and of most nations. 

Again; nations that ate unmixed, have a uniform color of 
hair, skin, and eyes, and a sameness of countenance, asvis 
seen in the Chinese, the French, Italian, &c. Who ever saw 
a Spaniard with red hair or blue eyes, or with any thing but 
dark hair or eyes? But the English have the red hair se 
common to the Danes who overran England and partly 
populated her, the dark eyes and hair of the Norman race, 
and every variety of color derived from their compounds, 
and probably from other sources. The variety in the Eng. 
lish countenance—some having the bold, prominent, striking 
physiognomy of the Romans, some the stern, rough features 
of the Scotch, and others other features strikingly analogus 
to the physiognomy of other nations known to have inter 
mingled with them—is doubtless owing to the action of 
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Family likenesses. The Rogers family red haired. “ Webster. 





But‘to come down to families. What is more common 
than to hear the remark—‘“ This child looks like its father or 
its aunt, or takes after its mother, or uncle, or one of its grand 
parents.” The fact that there are family likenesses, family 
physiognomies, family forms of body and head, will not be 
disputed by any close observer of parents and children. Es- 
pecially will every woman recognize the truth of the remark 
that children always resemble one or the other of their pa- 
rents, uncles, aunts, cousins, or grand parents, for woman 
notices these resemblances, and is forever talking about ‘them. 
Let the portraits of grand parents, and great grand parents 
be placed at the head of those of their descendants for seve- 
ral generations, and the resemblance of all the latter to one or 
other of the ancestors,, will be manifest. If one ancestor 
have red hair, red hair will break out every now and then in 
every generation, and be more and more common in propor- 
tion to the strength of that ancestor's constitution. John 
Rogeys, the martyr, who had “nine small children and one 
at the breast,” had red hair, as will be seen in the painting of 
him now in Cambridge, Mass., and nearly all the Rogerses in 
this country, most of whom are his descendants, have red or 
light hair also, or whiskers, and the sanguine temperament. 
He evidently had a powerful constitution, and it is remarka- 
ble that the great majority of his descendants should inherit 
his red hair and sanguine temperament; the races into which 
they have intermarried, having exerted a much less influ- 
ence on the color of the hair of his descendants than he has 
done. Let the reader observe, first, the number of red or light 
haired or whiskered Rogerses in the community, and secondly, 
the religious zeal or else the reforming spirit of those bearing 
this name. A lineal descendant of John Rogers now lives in 
Boston, and has red hair. 

So if some conspicuous ancestor have a prominent or a 
Roman nose, or a projecting. chin, or full or sunken cheeks, 
or a sunken eye, or a heavy eyebrow, or a high or a retreat- 
ing forehead, or a long neck, or large or small ears, more or 
less of his descendants will have the same. ‘Take the eye- 
brow of Daniel Webster.. Noah Webster, the author, had a 
tuft of long, thick, coarse eyebrows, strikingly analogous to 
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The Hatch family. Franklin. Folger. M4 Tappan. 





those of Daniel Webster. Prof. Hale, a cousin of Daniel 
Webster, has a similar tuft, and so has a sixteenth cousin 
now living in Philadelphia, as well as that same geueral cast 
and expression of face and forehead, which so pre-eminently 
characterize Darliel Webster. But to multiply words on this 
point is certainly not necessary, for the observation of every 
one having tolerable individuality, is certainly with me. 
And every close observer of this point, will be struck with 
the wonderful minuteness of this transfer, as though both 
father and son and grand son, were daguerreotype likenesses 
struck from the same original at different times. 

But farther. The forms of body in parents, are also trans- 
mitted. If the ancestor be lean and gaunt, the descendants 
will be so also. If the ancestor be thick set, round shouldered, 
and plump in person, the descendants will resemble him; 
but if one ancestor be short and another tall, or one fleshy and 
the other slim, some of the descendants will resemble one, 
and some the other. A family of the name of Hatch, once 
lived in the town where I was brought up, some of whom 
were the tallest persons I almdst ever saw, and very slim and 
gaunt. Their mother was also tall. One of the sons was'of 
ordinary size and height, but a daughter of this son had the 
long hand and limbs, and the tall figure of her grand father 
and great grand mother, and another had not. Another son 
was very tall. 

Benjamin Franklin was a very broad shouldered man, and 
yet of respectable height, and Geo. Folger, of Nantucket, 
who is a Washingtonian Lecturer of great power, has the 
same form of body, and especially cast of face, that busts and 
paintings of Franklin represent him to have had. His like- 
hess might easily be mistaken for that of Franklin’s; for it is 
about as long favored, has the same perpendicularity, the 
same squareness of forehead at its upper part, and the same 
hollow at Eventuality and Individuality, and the same heavy 
eyebrows and sunken eyes, possessed by the great philosopher. 
They are related, both being from the same stock. 

The Tappan family, Arthur and Lewis of New York, and 
John of Boston, are also from the same stock, their mother 
being related to Franklin, and I think to Folger, and a most 
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A grand daughter of Franklin. ‘Lacretia Mott. Levi Woodbury. 





remarkable woman. ‘The likeness of John Tappan, both to 
Franklin and to the Folger family, is no less striking than 
that of Geo. Folger mentioned above. His head, like that of 
Franklin, is massive, prodigious at Firmness, Causality and 
Conscientiousness, less at Self-Esteem, Individuality and 
Eventuality, and large at Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness, 
qualities that shone out so conspicuously in Franklin. 

At New London, in 1837, I saw a grand daughter of 
Franklin, in whom a similar form of body was manifest, and 
whose square face and projecting Causality, closely resembled 
that of her grand father. Lucretia Mott, so extensively known 
as a Quaker preacher, and a woman of powerful intellect, is 
also from the same original stock, and has the high, broad, 
expansive forehead, square face, and above all, the projecting 
Causality of her illustrious kinsman. Nor have I any doubt 
but that the great majority of the Folger family, from which 
Franklin evidently received his stamp and character, and also 
most of Franklin’s descendants, possess the general contour 
of body and landmarks of the face, so conspicuous in the 
bust and paintings of this star of the new world. All the 
heads of this family that I have measured, have been very 
large; and Franklin’s was immense ; so large that he was 
obliged to have his hat made on a block kept expressly for 
him ; and hats now made on the same block, (his hatter lived 
in Germantown, Pa.) will slip over a head measuring twen- 
ty-three inches in circumference. 

Again. Many of my readers doubtless know Levi Wood- 
bury, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and now member of 
Congress from New Hampshire. His build of body, and 
form of face, are remarkable—large, fleshy, round, and amply 
developed in the abdomen. A few days ago, a gentleman 
and his sister called on me for an examination, and gave 
their names as Woodbury. 'The likeness of the lady to Levi 
was so striking that I immediately recognized it, and asked 
if she was not related to Levi Woodbury. She said she 
was a cousin, and that the Woodburys who descended from 
their ancestors, (two brothers, Woodburys, who came over 
and settled in Beverly, Mass., of whom they were the seventh 
generation, ) were readily recognized by the Woodbury looks; 
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‘The Woodbury family. The Webster family. 


that Levi resembled Ais grand father Woodbury, and of 
course her grand father, whom she also resembled. Her head 
measured twenty-three inches, the largest female head I ever 
measured. She was large, portly, fleshy, and possessed of 
a strong constitution, resembling her cousin, not only in her 
general form of body and face, but also in her principal devel- 
opments, namely, prodigious Benevolence, small Veneration 
and Marvellousness, large Firmness, Self-Esteem, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, Amativeness, Secretiveness, and 
Causality, and a head of great power. And I prophesy great 
things of her descendants. She remarked that the Wood- 
burys generally had large families—another hereditary ten- 
dency. 

Her brother, the gentleman who accompanied her, did not 
resemble the Woodbury family, but was slim, and predisposed 
to consumption—a quality that had appeared in one of his 
kinsmen on his mother’s side. No Woodbury that takes af- 
ter Levi in looks, will die of consumption, and all will live 
long. 

In 1840, a gentleman entered my office whom I supposed 
to be Daniel Webster, and to whom I gave my hand and 
called him Mr. Webster. On inquiry, he praved to be a very 
distant descendant of the same family, both being from the 
same stock, but parting four generations back. He was just 
about the same height, probably not varying an inch) the 
same portly, commanding look and carriage, the same dignity 
and slowness, but power, the same tremendous muscular and 
vital apparatus, the same heavy eyebrows, dark hair, and 
form of forehead, and every way a Webster. He remarked 
that he had often been taken for Daniel Webster. He was 
about the same weight, probably not varying ten pounds, and 
had the same sized head, lacking but a quarter of an inch; 
his being twenty-four inches, and Daniel’s being a quarter of 
an inchJarger. And on examining his head, I found his organs 
every way like those of Daniel Webster, excepting that 
Self-Esteem and Concentrativeness were less, and Appro- 
bativeness and Conscientiousness were larger. ‘The head of 
Mr. Webster, the Phrenologist, is also very large, it being 


twenty-three inches and a half; and I doubt whether a 
31* 
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The Dwight family, A large father and smajl mother. 





Webster can be found, or any relative of the family that has 
this Webster contour of body, without having a great head, 
and great physical power and stamina. E. Webster, the 
brother of Daniel, who died many years ago, at Concord, 
N. H., also had an immense head, yet looked more like his 
mother. 

The Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, grand son of President Dwight, 
relates that he was once fiding on horseback with a friend 
in a mountainous portion of New Hampshire, when he over- 
took an old man, above eighty, also on horseback, who soon 
began to eye him very sharply, and finally turning around 
and staring him full in the face, asked him if his name was 
not Dwight, and he a son of Col. Dwight. He told him no, 
but he was his great grand son, and that his grand father was 
Timothy Dwight, the theologian. The old man then stated 
that some sixty years before, he lived in the family of Col. 
Dwight, and that, when he left it for the wild mountains of 
New Hampshire, Timothy, (afterwards President,) Dwight, 
was in his cradle, but that he (Sereno E.) resembled old Col. 
Dwight (his great grand father) so perfectly, both in coun- 
tenance, tones of voice, and the way he sat in the saddle, that 
he ventured to call him a Dwight. This Col. Dwight was 
a large, portly, well built, finely proportioned, and noble 
looking man, and so was Timothy, the President of Yale 
College, and so are most of his descendants. 

Parents that are large, generally have children of similar 
dimensions; and little parents, little children. 1 know a 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. L., a large, athletic, noble looking, 
powerful man, having a head the size of Webster’s, and the 
reasoning organs even more amply developed, who married 
rather a small woman, whose first born was so very large, 


that its small mother could not give birth to it without tak- © 


ing her own life. It had the same prodigious head, broad 
shoulders, high forehead, and general looks of its father. 
Very large men should not, for this reason, marry very small 
women. A point as important as this, should not be over- 
looked ; 1 mean, where extremes occur. Still, as far as this 
point is concerned, small men may marry either large we- 
men or small ones, which ever they prefer in other respects. 
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Giants. The Howe family. Inference. 





We also read of giants, and of the sons of giants, and even 
of races of giants. The Patagonian Indians of South Amer- 
ica, are said to be a race of giants; and a race of very small 
men has recently been discovered in Africa. 

From the above facts, the inference that very small persons 
should not marry those that are very small, is obvious, lest 
their offspring be still more diminutiye. But more of this 
hereafter, when we come to show what organizations should 
and should not marry. 

This principle is still farther illustrated by the form of the 
mouth, and the size and shape of the front upper teeth, in a 
family by the name of Howe, the one mentioned in the 
American Preceptor as having been taken in the old French 
war, by the Indians, at fort Hinsdale, in company with Hil- 
kiah Grout, Benjamin Gaffield, and others, and taken to 
Canada. The Squire. Howe there mentioned as the little 
boy who was knocked off the sacks with the tomahawks, 
while sitting on them to rest, by which deep indentations 
were made in his head, which he carried to his grave; had 
very large, wide, long, projecting front upper teeth. Most, 
I believe all his children, had the same characteristic, and 
many of his grand children. 

Another Howe mark is a great projection at the root of the 
nose, embracing the organs of Individuality, Eventuality, 
Locality, Comparison, Form, and Size, and prominence of 
features. The family are also fond of reading. 

But why multiply words in proof or illustration of a point 
so perfectly obvious as our proposition that the forms of the 
face and body are hereditary, and are strikingly analogous 
wherever the looks of ancestors and descendants can be com- 
pared—a point so common, so self-evident, to all who will 
examine it. I ask again, if every peculiarity in the forms of 
either body or face in the parent, is not hereditary?. From 
what source do offspring derive their looks and shape? 
From parents, of course. And if the prominent characteris- 
tics of form are hereditary, al/ is hereditary. If parentage 
gives a part of the looks, it gives them all; so that every 
shape and all the peculiarities of form in the child, have their 
éause and origin in parentage. 
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Mrs. Horton’s flaxen lock of hair. 





SECTION IIL. 


MARKS AND EXCRESCENCES HEREDITARY. 


* There was at Gath a man of great stature, whose fingers and toes were four and 
twenty, six on each hand, and six on each foot ; and he also was the son of the giant.”— 
1 Chron. xx. 6. 

In October, 1842, while making professional examinations 
in the family of Mr. Horton, who resides about a mile east of 
Pawtucket, Mass., I discovered on Mrs. H. a lock of hair, not 
gray, nor quite white, but of a flaxen color, differing entirely 
from the color of the rest of her hair, a strip about an inch 
wide, growing on the portion of the head directly above the 
forehead, for which 1 was unable to account. On examining 
her eldest daughter, I observed a similar lock, and in the 
same place, the perfect image of that of her mother. I of 
course remarked it, and asked if it was hereditary. The 
mother then stated that Aer mother had the same light strip 
of hair, and in the same place; that her grand father, on her 
mother’s side, also had it; and that her great grand father 
had the same mark, and in the same place; that of her 
uncles and aunts on her mother’s side, several, I think eight in 
twelve had it, and the others not; that those who had it, lived 
longer, on an average, than those who had it not; and that 
her great grand father who had it, lived to be over a hundred 
years old; showing that those who had it, took their quali- 
ties of long life from the same ancestor from whom they 
inherited the mark. In other words, those who had the 
mark, partook most of the other properties of that family 
from whom they derived the mark. In harmony with a law 
of hereditary descent hereafter to be more fully presented, the 
daughter which had this mark, also had the physical char- 
acteristics, and especially the developments, resembling those 
of the mother, namely, large Self-Esteem and Firmness, qual- 


ities not often found conspicuqus in woman, large Construc- . 


tiveness and Causality, and prodigious Benevolence, with 
the same vital apparatus and general aspect of countenance. 
The children that had not this mark, resembied the father, 
both in their phrenological developments and in their consti- 
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Paynter. Porcupine men. Expression of the eye. 


tution. Several of the mental peculiarities of the mother 
were said to characterize this daughter that had the mark, 
and several of those of the father, were related as belonging 
to the children in whom it was not found. But more on this 
last point hereafter. 

In examining the head of Mr. Paynter, who now lives in 
Newtown, L. I., I found several excrescences or wens, that 
were evidently inserted between the different portions of the 
scalp, and movable. Turning to examine the head of his 
daughter, I found that she had similar ones. On inquiring 
still farther, 1 found that one of his parents had them, (the 
mother, I think,) and one was just making its appearance 
on a grand daughter. In every case, they were not observ- 
able in childhood, and appeared at about the same age in all. 

Stepping into the barber’s shop No. 2 Beekman street, 
New York, some conversation was. had in. regard to a wen 
on the head of a gentleman who had just been shaved. I 
asked him if either of his parents had these wens. He said 
no, but his wnele had them. I asked then if he was consid- 
ered to resemble that uncle. He answered, ‘‘ Yes, very 
much: I am taken for him .often.”” He was about sixty.— 
In several other instances, I have found these wens to be 
hereditary, and traced them for four and five generations, in 
the manner stated above. 

The famous and wonderful account of the porcupine men, 
recorded in several scientific works, whose skin presented 
bunches, and hairy substances growing out on them quite 
analogous to the quills of porcupines, which are moved so as 
to rustle against one another and rattle, when their owners 
were excited, can be referred to by the curious or the scientific, 
as in point. This peculiarity was traced, I think, in five 
successive generations. 

I know a lady who had a peculiar expression of the eye 
when she laughed. Three of her sisters had the same ex- 
pression ; two of her children have it, and two of her grand 
children, and hence are often said to laugh out of their eyes. 
This lady, and at least two of her sisters and oné son, have 
& spasmodic twitching or drawing of the eye, which is 
doubtless owing to the same cause. 
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Short legs. Twenty-four fingers and toes. Fleshy parents. 


Rev. Mr. Colver, in conversing on the descent of family 
marks, said that when attending some religious anniversary 
in Vermont, he was invited home by a Mr. Taylor, whose 
body was full sized and well proportioned, but whose legs 
were only about a foot long. On accompanying him home, 
he found two young ladies and a son, a!l well formed as to 
body, and good looking as they were sitting in a chair, but 
having feet and legs like their father’s, so very short that 
they made a most singular appearance about the house, being 
only about four feet tall, yet the body full length, the de- 
formity in the legs being like that of their father. 

There is a family by the name of Hobart, living in Mid- 
diesex, Ontario Co., N. Y., many of whom have five fingers 
and a thumb on each hand, and six toes on each foot. They 
trace back their ancestors for several generations, till their 
coming from England to this country, and in every genera- 
tion, these four extra appendages appear, sometimes the extra 
finger sticking straight out, at others, lying beautifully along 
by the side of the rest. I think it descends mainly in the 
name of the family, or on the side of the fathers, though 
some of the female members of the family have it.* 

Several scientific works mention similar cases, both of the 
existence of the extra fingers and toes, and of their being 
hereditary. 

It would be easy to show that fleshy parents usually have 
fat children, which, when grown, also become corpulent; 
and that whole families are large and fleshy, while others 
are lean. And what is still more remarkable, we sometimes 
find some families, generation after generation, which are 
small and slim till of a given age, and then within a short 
time, flesh up and become really corpulent. I have known 
this occur to parents and their children and grand children, 
caused, beyond question, by hereditary influences. 





* A school mate of mine, while kindling a fire, having occasion to 
throw down the tongs near the feet of one of these six toed race, without 
knowing the number of his toes, said to him—* Take care of your toes, 
or I'll burn them off.” “Then you'll have quite a jub, for I’ve got six on 
each foot,” was the reply. 
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William H. Brown. The Douglass family. 








A wide mouth, a double chin, thick or thin lips, a long or 
a short chin, high and narrow cheek bones, large or small 
hands and feet, will often be found to descend from parents 
to children, and so down to many generations. The grand 
daughter of Dr. Franklin, mentioned above, had the double 
chin of Franklin. Asa Fowler, who. is descended: from an 
ancestor noted for the great size of his hands and feet, though 
small in stature, has this mark of his ancestor some five 
generations back, in a striking degree. 

The gother of William H. Brown, the profile cutter,.men- 
tioned on page 298 of ‘‘ Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and 
Applied,” was in a room in which a cat liad been. shut up, 
which they were trying to kill. The animal became despe- 
rate, and in one of its passes, struck its claw into her ear, 
and tore a slit down through the lower portion of it. William 
H. Brown has a similar mark, which he will at any time 
allow any one to observe; and so has a son of his. I think 
this occurred some three months before his birth. At all 
events, he will tell the story to others as it has been told to 
him. 

Any required number of similar facts, establishing the 
descent of physical peculiarities, might be presented, but I 


. forbear, as doubtless every reader will be able to recug 


oft 


to those which have transpired within their own observation ; 
and if we dwell too Jong on the transmission of merely 
physical peculiarities, we must abridge that portion of the 
work relating to the transmission of mental and moral quali- 
lies. 





SECTION IIL. 
GREAT PHYSICAL STRENGTH HEREDITARY. 


As physical strength depends somewhat upon the form and 
size of the body, the fact that the latter are hereditary, im- 
plies that the former is also hereditary. But we will not 
rely on a merely hypothetical inference, to prove this propo- 
aition, but will resort again to facts. Quotations from Scrip- 


. 
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Little. A strong woman. 


den 








ture already*made, show that great physical strength de- 
scended from father to son in the races of giants, along with 
their gigantic stature. Scottish history, especially the his- 
tory of the various clans, and more particularly that of the 
Douglasses, shows that for hundreds of years, this tribe has 
been remarkable for physical strength. In war, some Doug- 
lass performs some almost superhuman feat of strength; and 
in peace, a Douglass always excels in those games of wrest- 
ling, throwing heavy weights, leaping, lifting, &c., &c., com- 
mon in that country; and most of the Douglasses I have 
seen in this country, are remarkable for the same quality. 

It is related of Mr. Little, one of the first settlers of New- 
buryport, that he carried one of the heavy coulter ploughs of 
that day, two miles on his back, without stopping. So re- 
markable was this exhibition of strength, that our ancestors 
deemed it worthy of being handed down, so that it is told of 
him to this day. If our ancestors, who were so much stronger 
than their puny, feeble descendants of the present day, deem- 
ed it remarkable, surely it must have been unparalleled in 
our day. 

In the old Revolutionary war, while the British soldiers 
were quartered in Boston, rivalry existed between them and 
the Amcricans, as to which could produce the strongest man 
and the greatest wrestler. England sent forth her Goliah, 
and the Americans selected one of the descendants of this 
very plough-carrying Little, and he proved a David, beating 
the English champion with ease in every attempt. Men 
came from all parts to wrestle with him, because he became 
so renowned for throwing all antagonists. 

He also had a sister who was very strong. One day she 
bantered a gentleman who called to wrestle with her brother, 
telling him that she could throw him, but he would not ae- 
cept her challenge. Leaving the room under pretence of 
going to call her brother, she put on men’s clothes, and com- 
ing in another way, had a wrestle. with him, and floored him 
repeatedly, when catching him up by his clothes, she pitched 
him out doors: Others of this family, both before and sinee, 
have inherited the same tremendous power of muscle, besides 
al being of great size. 
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Jonathan Fowler. An Irish bully. 


—- — 


Jonathan Fowler, of Coventry, Conn.,* an anéestor of the 
author, was a mati of extraordinary strength. He was a 
modest, peaceable, religious man, aud never would fight, yet 
he would wrestle if pressed into it; and as to lifting or la- 
boring, he had no equal. Men came hundreds of miles to 
wrestle with him, (a practice then very common, and re- 
garded as a trial of that physical strength which our fore- 
fathers cultivated and prized so highly,) but he never found 
the man who could lay him down; while he put all on their 
backs who engaged with him. 

An Irish bully, who thought he could whip any thing that 
eame along, hearing that he was “the Napoleon” of wrest- 
lers, travelled from Boston to Connecticut on purpose to fight 
him. His rap at the doot was answered by Fowler’s sister, 
who informed him that her brother never fought, though he 
sometimes wrestled. ‘This disappointed him, but he still 
determined to provoke Fowler to a fight. At length the sister 
pointed out ber brother as coming down the road. The 
Irishman: met him, and challenged him to fight. Fowler 
declined, telling him he would wrestle, but that it was against 
his principles to fight. The Irishman told him he had come 
all this distance to have a fight, and-a fight he weld have, 
calling him a coward, &e. in order to provoke him. Fowler 
still declining, the lrishman told him he would make him 
fight, in sel{-defence if in no other way, and then wrung his 
nose. Fowler was perfectly cool, and bore all patiently, but 
the bully waxed hotter and hotter, till finally taking off his 
coat, he made at Fowler, determined to knock him down. 
As he came up, Fowler caught him by the shoulder, and be- 
ing longer-limbed than the Irishman, he held him with one 
hand as if in a vice, just far enough off to prevent his doing 
any damage, while he snapped him in the face with his 
thumb and finger tillthe bully cried enough, when Fowler 
let go, telling him to go back to Boston and tell his friends, 
not that Fowler whipped him, but that he snapped him. 





*In Barber’s Statistics of Connecticut, under the head Guilford, the 
reader will find the name of John Fowler on the list of the founders of 
the town, about 1645. This Jonathan Fowler was doubtless his descend 
ant. Guilford was also the native place of the author’s father. 
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Fowler’s wrestling abilities. Rescuing a comrade. 





Another man came to wrestle, and just as they were about 
to commence, Fowler says, ‘‘ come, let us take something to 
drink first,” and going down cellar, knocked out the bung o 
an untapped cider barrel, and catching hold of each end with 
one hand, lifted it to his mouth and drank from it, and set it 
down again, as one would drink from a gallon keg, without 
once touching it except with his hands and mouth, telling 
the other to help himself. His opponent seeing this, gave up 
beat, and retired. 

In the old French war, some of the American soldiers had 
violated some English marshal law, of which they were ig- 
norant, and had been sentenced to run the gauntlet. This 
greatly incensed the Americans, who regarded their country- 
men as innocent. Fowler and another of fearless spirit and 
powerful muscle, determined on rescuing them; and as all 
hands had been mustered and a great crowd had assembled 
to witness the chastisement, all crowding up eager to see the 
snectacle, these two sons of Hercules rushed into the dense 
crowd, at two different points, and pushing aside those that 
stood in their way, each caught up his man under one arm, 
and with the other, parted the crowd, till they got them out 
of it and liberated them. The strength put forth in parting 
the crowd, is described as wonderful. 

But this is not all. The following dear story is told of him, 
and so told, and backed up by such vouchers, that nota 
doubt of its truth need be entertained. The painting of him 
mentioned in the following extract, and ¢he identical bear- 
skin, and that a very Jarge one, with the original pine knot, 
have been recently seen in the royal gallery in Great Britain 
by a friend of one branch of the Fowler family, and can 
doubtless now be seen by any one who will take the trouble 
to inguire it out. The painting represents Fowler as grasp- 
ing the bear with one arm and carrying it on his hip, as he 
actually did carry it into the village, and is headed, “‘ Jona- 

THAN FowLer, THE Giant or Amesrica.”” Unless a most ex- 
traordinary feat of strength and valor had been performed, it 
would never have reached the ears of the king of England, nor 
if it had, would it have been deemed worthy of a historical 
painting. The existence of the painting and of the skin of 
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Aun interesting bear story. 





the bear and pine knot, and the fact that this identical story, 

without any material variation, is in the mouth of every old 

man in New England and in most parts of the West, (for I 

never tell this story in my lecture on hereditary descent with- 

out hearing of somebody who has heard it,) and told too, of 
Jonathan Fowler, of Conn., may be relied upon as unques-. 
tionable vouchers of its truth. But to the story, which is‘ 
copied from the Vermont Republican of Sept. 29th, 1817, 

originally taken from the Hartford Times. 

“The history of Gen. Putnam and the wolf are too well 
known to need any elucidation. The writer of his life, Da- 
vid Humphreys, has fully delineated the heroism and cour- 
age of that veteran, and the many bold and daring enter- 
prizes which characterized it, in war and peace. About the 
same time, as bold and daring an attempt to destroy another 
savage monster of the forest was undertaken and accomplish- 
ed by Mr. Jonathan Fowler, of Coventry. As this uncom- 
mon act of bravery has never appeared in print, I will give 
a short narrative of the affair, so that the youthful part of 
the community may see what feats of valor their forefathers 
were capable of performing. Mr. Fowler, being on a visit to 
East Windsor, between seventy and eighty years ago, and 
walking out one day with several of his friends, they were 
suddenly surprised by a huge bear, who rushed upon them 
from his place of concealment. His associates, like a band 
of choice modern Pettipaug spirits, fled without trying to 
make the least opposition. The bear came up to Mr. Fow- 
ler, who, although a man of great bodily vigor, yet rather 
inclined to corpulency, did not happen to be quite so nimble 
footed as his brave friends were. Finding that he should 
soon be overtaken, and determining not to be attacked in the 
rear, very resolutely faced about just as the bear rose on his 
hind legs, to give the sweet Indian hug. 

“He, at this instant, with that degree of courage which 
was ever a prevailing characteristic of our forefathers, seized 
the bear by the throat with one hand, and held him off. In 
the scuffle which ensued, the bear had partly got him down, 
while he begged his friends to get a club and kill the bear, 
but, like fixed statues, they remained insensible to his en- 
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His painting. Seymour Fowler and the eagle 


treaties. At this time the old proverb, “ fortune favors the 
brave,” was completely verified, for, happening to cast his 
eyes around, he espied a pine knot on the ground near him, 
which, with one hand he reached and took, while the other 
was fast hold of the bear’s throat, and with it very deliberate- 
ly beat out his brains. His brave companions, after being 
fully satisfied that the dead bear would not hurt them, ven- 
tured to come to the spot. 

“ His Majesty, the king of England, was so highly pleased 
with one of his subjects performing so great a feat of valor, 
that he ordered him to be drawn in the act of killing the 
bear in one of the rooms of his palace, where he remains to 
this day.—He was nearly seven feet high, and weighed 
about three hundred pounds. ‘Though very large, he was 
not fat, most of his flesh being muscle. 

“ The following anecdote of his great grand son, Seymour 
Fowler, of Coventry, will show that the courage of Jonathan 
Fowler has, in a great degree, descended unimpaired to one 
of his posterity. Seymour Fowler, the young man above 
aliuded to, about twenty years of. age, being in July last in 
the State of Ohio, he, in company with several others, went 
to Lake Erie, for the purpose of bathing; and on arriving at 
the water’s edge, they perceived something of the feathered 
kind about fifty rods from the shore, upon the surface of the 
water. As none of the company could swim except Fowler, 
they very prudently advised him not to go out to it; but he 
being determined to see what it was, stripped off his clothes 
and swam within about a rod of it, and finding it to bea 
monstrous great eagle, thought of trying to regain the shore, 
without further molesting his kingly majesty. 

“ He accordingly swam for the shore with all speed, but 
the eagle, in his turn, pursued his unwelcome intruder.— 
Finding he should soon be overtaken, and determining, as 
his predecessor had done before him, not to be attacked in the 
rear, he resolutely faced about. The eagle finding he had got 
as high mettled stuff as his own to deal with, turned over on 
his back in a fighting posture, with his talons spread and 
erect, the bigness of a man’s hand. Fortunately for Fowler, 
he happenied to take a walking stick in his hand at the time 
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The Fowlers generally strong. 





of his going into the water, and probably it was the means 
of saving his life. After being in the water for nearly an 
hour in close combat with the eagle, and finding his strength 
pretty nigh exhausted, and that he struck at him in vain, he 
determined to make one more desperate attempt at the eagle’s 
life, or perish in the attempt. He accordingly rose out of the 
water as far as he could, and just as the eagle was drawing 
himself up in order to fix his talons into his body, he aimed 
a deadly blow at his head. He was so fortunate as to hit 
him on the head and stun him, so that taking hold of one of 
his wings, he with great difficulty drew him on shore, amidst 
the shouts and acclamations of his companions. The extent 
of this monster of the feathered race, from one wing to the 
other, was eight feet and six and a half inches; and some of 
the quills, which are now in Coventry, measure nearly one 
inch in circumference.” 


This bear story is a freemason’s mark by which all the 
descendants of this Jonathan Fowler, in whatever part of the 
country they are to be found, recognize each other; any one 
of them who can tell this bear story of one of their ances- 
tors, being regarded as genuine; others, not. 

The eagle story I never heard till I saw it a few days age 
in the connection quoted above; but Seymour Fowler’s 
swimming out into the lake a mile, and then remaining se 
long in the water, shows that he was the worthy descendant 
of the “ giant of America.” And I have heard of Fowlers in 
all parts of the country, in Vermont, in New Hampshire, near 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and scattered throughout the state, in 
Massachusetts, in Maine, in the far west, and in Canada, 
particularly near Brantford, U. C., and also in Bradford 
county, Pa., who descended from this stock, and almost to a 
man, are strong bodied, hard working, stout built men. ELli- 
phalet Fowler, my grand father’s brother, was a tory, (the 
only Fowler tory I ever heard of, for they are generally great 
lovers of popular liberty,) and of course was banished to 
Canada. I visited his descendants in 1840, and found that 
the old man was reputed, in his day, the strongest man of 
those ag whether for lifting or for wrestling, or for hard 
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The author’s experience. 





work. The same quality of strength also appertains to his 
sons, and to his grand sons. My father’s family was brought 
up in Pompey, Onondaga, county, N. Y.; and some of the 
old settlers, who knew and had worked with my.uncle Levi 
Fowler, remarked of him that he was acknowledged to pile 
more logs, and clear off more fallow, in a given time, than 
any other man in Pompey. My father: has been a very 
strong, or at least a remarkably ough man; and the same is 
true of my cousins Curtis, in Owego, N. Y. I saw a mem- 
ber of the Fowler family in Bradford county, Pa., who in- 
formed me that the same quality. of physical strength also 
characterized that branch of this family. 

Though I inherited a consumptive tendency from my 
mother, and have been an invalid since fifteen, yet I am 
able to perform an amount of mental labor and of speaking 
which would kill any but a descendant of “the giant.” I 
have lectured to crowded houses, in close rooms, every even- 
ing in the week, Sabbath evening (on temperance) included, 
and I seldom lecture much less than two hours, and usually 
longer, and in a highly energetic manner, and examine heads 
all day, from the time I rise in the morning till lecture time, 
and often after lectures till midnight, and have followed it 
for ten years, and am now more vigorous than when I began. 
When I am not talking incessantly, (and I always speak 
loud,) I am writing characters or composing my works, most 
of which have been written after the exhausting Jabors of the 
day and evening just entmerated. And even now, while 
writing this paragraph, the clock has struck three in the 
morning. For four months, [ have rarely retized ‘till after 
twelve, and frequently written till daylight. All tell mel 
am killing myself, but I feel no signs of it, and I see none 
except gray looks. Iam probably just beginning my labors. 
Nor do I know scarcely one of the true breed, who have not 
an astonishing amount of wear and tear in them. 

If any apology be required for the above allusions 10 my- 
self and ancestors, it is, that they come fully authenticated, 
are in point, and are none the less facts or worthy of record, 
because I and mine are the subject of them. 
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The Belgian giant. Feeble parents have weakly children. 





‘Mons: J. A. J. Bihin, who was exhibited a few years ago 
in this country, measures nearly seven feet and a half in 
height ; four feet and two inches around the chest; twenty- 
eight inches around the thigh, and twenty-two inches around 
the calf of the leg; being, throughout, symmetrically formed. 
His weight is three hundred and twenty pounds. 

M. Bihin was born at Spa, in Belgium, Dec. 10, 1807. His 
height, at birth, he says, was twenty-five inches, and his 
weight twenty-six pounds. At twelve years of age his height 
was five feet ten inches, and at fourteen it was over six feet. 
He says he can lift from the ground, with his hands, eight 
hundred pounds, and straighten his back, when stooping, 
under a weight of two tons. His parents were both stout 
built, but short; but his grand father, on his father’s’ side, 
was a very large man, nearly his size, and so was his great 
grand father, and both very stout. This the author learned 
from his own mouth. 

I have met with similar facts touching the descent of 
physical strength in all portions of the country; but enough 
on this point. Let us reverse the tables, and remark that 
physical weakness and debility, as well as muscular strength, 
are hereditary, as is evident from the fact that the children of 
most feeble parents are feeble, and die young. Reader, hast 
thou never seen a sickly, delicate mother have children too 
weak to be borne, or so feeble that every possible care must 
be taken to keep soul and body together, lest the least ad- 
verse wind should blow them asunder? Indeed, how rarely 
do healthy parents have sickly children, unless rendered 
sickly after birth; and how rarely do feeble parents rear 
their children? And when they do, it is because one or both 
the parents were originally strong constitutioned, and re- 
tained and propagated that primitive stamp in spite of their 
disease. That law which governs the vegetable kingdom, 
namely, that the seed must be gathered from the largest and 
finest of the crop; that the sprouts of a nurly tree are them- 
selves nurly, and of thrifty ones, thrifty; that principle. in 
the descent of animals which Jacob employed in putting his 
pealed rods before the largest and fattest of the cattle only, 
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The Brevoort family. Cases of longevity. 





(see Gen. xxx. 37—43,) also appertains to man. Healthy 
parents impart health to their children, but sickly parents 
have sickly, puny, pale, whining children, that die young. 
But the proposed limits of our work forbid our dwelling 
longer on this point. 





SECTION IV. 


LENGTH OF LIFE HEREDITARY. 


“ And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an hun- 
dred and thirty years ; few and evil have the days of the years of my life been, and 
have not attained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of their 
pilgrimage.” —Gen. xlvii. 9. 

Tuat some families are long-lived, and others short-lived, 
“in all their generations,” is a fact so notorious, so obvious 
to all who will take the trouble to make observations, that it 
is in fact forced home upon the cognizance of all, so that it 
requires little proof, and little illustration, but merely to have 
attention called to this subject. The papers recently recorded 
the death of Henry Brevoort, of the Bowery, New York, at 
the advanced age of one hundred and four years. Most of 
the Brevoort family have lived to be very old, both before 
him and since. One of the descendants of a brother, Com. 
Brevoort, who fought under Perry on Lake Erie, is now liv- 
ing in Detroit, Mich., and is an old man. His father lived 
to be old; so did his father’s brother, and indeed most of the 
family. 

Alcott’s Teacher of Health for 1843, page 315, in an article 
on temperance as a means of preserving life, gives the follow- 
ing valuable facts touching the descent of longevity :—‘‘ A 
woman was living, quite recently, at Glasgow, Scotland, 
130 years of age. Fora century she had not felt pain. Her 
father died at the age of 120, and her grand father at 129 
years of age. A woman died in the west of England, « few 
years ago, at the age of 110, leaving 450 descendants. Tair- 
ville, in Shetland, a water drinker, lived to the age of 108. 
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Old Parr and his descendants. Mc Donald The opium taker. 


His son me longer than he, and his grand children lived to 

a great age.’ 

The following is cut from a newspaper, nid is inserted 
without the author’s endorsement, for he has not examined 
the authenticity of the facts stated, though they are doubtless 
so:—‘ The celebrated Thomas Parr was born in the reign 





of Henry the Fourth, and was taken to London .by Lord 


Arundel, in 1635, and@introduced to Charles the Second; but 
the change of situation and his aliered mode of life, particu- 
larly drinking wine, soon proved fatal to a constitution ae- 
customed to more abstemious habits, and he died the same 
year, at the age of 152. One of Old Parr’s sons died at the 
age of 109. A grand son died aged 113; and Robert Parr, a 
great grand son, died Sept. 21, 1757, aged 124. A peculiar 
trait in the character of these four generations of Parrs, was 
their temperate habits.” 

On page 117 of Dr. Alcott’s Library of Health for 1840, 
we find the following:—‘t We were personally acquainted 
with the late Donald McDonald, of quarrelsome memory, 
who was sent to the House of Correction for a street brawl, 
when about 105 years old. At the age of 108 he enjoyed 
excellent health, notwithstanding an immoderate use of to- 
bacco, and a proneness to get absolutely drunk whenever he 
had an opportunity. The father of Donald lived to be 137, 
in Scotland; and no one knows when he would have died, 
had he not been accidentally killed.” 

The next page of the same work contains the following :— 
“A former neighbor of ours died at the age of 80, who had 
taken opinm, not moderately, but immoderately, at least forty 
years. The father of the opium taker lived to the age of 97. 
When he died, he had been the progenitor of 19 children, 
105 grand children, 155 great grand children, and four of the 
fifth generation. Many of his children reached the age of 
80 or 90. They evidently possessed very strong constitutions, 
the opium taker among the rest.” 

Statements like the above, oecur very frequently in news- 
papers, and are confirmed by every day observations. Length 
of life appertains to the great majority of the Woodbury 
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Length of life hereditary. Booth. Kendall. 


family, to which allusion has already been made. It also 
appertains to the Webster family; the fifth ancestor of Daniel 
Webster having taken a wife after he was ninety. Franklin 
lived to a considerable age; and so do the Folgers and the 
Tappans already mentioned. Most of the Fowler family 
alluded to in the preceding section, are long-lived. Indeed, 
physical strength and long life usually accompany each other. 
So abundant are facts of this kind, thatit is hardly necessary 
to particularize. In my phrenological examinations, I usually 
attempt to predict the age of the grand parent after whom 
the person examined takes, and usually come within five 
years of it. I even venture to make these predictions in my 
public lectures; and those who have listened to my exami- 
nations in New York, in Boston, and elsewhere, will bear me 
witness that I predict the age of nearly every one who comes 
forward, and seldom err more than five years. A statistical 
record of these cases would be well worth reading, and would 
present this point in its true light. I will insert a few as 
samples. 

At my lecture in Boston on Hereditary Descent, Oct. 5, 
1843, I requested a gentleman to come forward, and remark- 
ed that his grand father, on his father’s side, lived to be at 
Jeast ninety-five, and asked him what the fact was. He 
replied, above a hundred. The reader will see that I not 
only predicted the fact that his ancestors were long-lived, but 
I told which ancestor. I saw that he resembled his father, 
and therefore inferred that his powerful vital apparatus came 
through him. 

Of another then on the stage, I remarked that his father 
probably lived to be eighty-five. The answer was, eighty- 
two, and then died of gout, which afflicted him about sixty 
years, . 

To Mr. Booth, of Portsmouth, I remarked that his grand 
parents on one side lived to be from eighty-five to ninety 
years old. He said that some of them exceeded ninety, and 
all except those now alive, had reached eighty. 

To W. B. Kendall, of Boston, in answer to his question 
how long his grand parents lived, 1 said, they were second 
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Horton. A day’s practice. General practice. 





Methuselahs. He made answer that his grand father Ken- 
dall lived to be one hundred and one. 

I said to Mr. Horton, merchant in Milk street, Boston, 
whose firm does the largest business but one in the city, your 
ancestors lived to be nearly one hundred. One of them lived 
to be ninety-two. The two last occurred on the evening of 
Saturday, Oct. 7th. On the 6th, I told a gentleman that his 
grand parents on oné side, (and I told which,) lived to be 
ninety-five or over. He said the grand parent I specified, 
lived to be one hundred and two. Of another gentleman’s 
grand parents I said, one of them lived to be ninety-five. One 
of them did live to be ninety-two. Of those of another be- 
longing to the same party, I predicted ninety : above eighty- 
seven was the answer. Of another of the party I said, your 
mother was consumptive, and is probably dead. She died 
of consumption at about the age of forty. If the son reaches 
that age, he will exceed my prediction as to his age. 

All these cases occurred within three days; nor are these 
by any means all, but they are selected as samples merely of 
what is continually occurring in the author’s phrenological 
practice. Many think it presumption to pretend even to tell 
whether the parentage of persons were long-lived or short- 
lived, and think it consummate folly to pretend to tell the 
number of years that parents or grand parents lived, but the 
fact surprises myself that I scarcely ever vary ten years, and 
usually come within five. ‘True, I have one disadvantage, 
namely, the habits of these ancestors might have hastened or 
lengthened their lives; but then again, those habits that 
shortened their lives, weakened the constitutions of their de- 
scendants, and lessened those signs or indices of long life on 
which I predicated these results. 

By the same indications of vitality from which-I infer the 
age of grand parents, I infer also that of the person himself. 
Both the general amount of vital stamina in a person can be 
ascertained, and about the rate at which he is using it, and 
the two together will furnish data for a pretty correct pro- 
phecy as to about the age which the person examined will 
reach. If he have a great supply of animal life, and labor 
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Do not trifle with heath. Parents and children. 


about hard enough to work it up, but not so hard as to ex- 
haust himself, he is likely to live long. If he be indolent 
and luxurious, or if he over-tax himself, he will die the 
sooner. ‘True, we can predict neither the day nor the hour 
when the person examined will die, for if he should tie a 
stone around his neck and throw himself into the sea, or if 
he swallow poison, or shoot a bullet through his heart, or 
chew tobacco, or is a drunkard, or has formed habits preju- 
dicial to health, he will not be likely to live as long as his 
ancestors lived, and may die young, though they lived to be 
old. Let no one presume to violate the laws of. life and 
health, because his ancestors were long-lived, and think his 
chance for life therefore good ; but let him rather cherish the 
gift, and hand down to posterity constitutions quite as strong 
as that he received from his predecessors.* Besides, our race 
is rapidly degenerating, both as to long life and strength, and 
also in power of intellect. 

The converse of this principle, that length of life is heredi- 
tary, is also true. ‘The children of those who die young, 
seldom live to be aged, except where a grand parent lived te 
be aged, or a parent’s death was caused or hastened by cli- 
mate, or at least hastened by accident, or bad habits, or ex- 
posure, or carelessness, or some violation of the laws of life. 
Hence it is that feeble families are apt to run ont, and that 
those having the greatest amount of vital stamina, become 
proportionally the more, numerous—a wise arrangement 
surely, and one that must soon sweep many of the families 
of the present day into dark oblivion. 

Life instirance offices always inquire about the ages of 
parents and grand parents, and charge less the longer their 
life; but as this doctrine is closely allied to that of the last 
section, as well as to the one that follows, and so easy to be 
ebserved, let us pass to the inquiry whether diseases are or 
are not hereditary. 


* “For in judging (advising) another, thou condemnest also thyself.” 
“ But the servant that knoweth his master’s will (the laws of life) and 
doeth it not, the same shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
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‘Lhe children of consumptive parents inherit the disease. Two cases. 





CHAPTER IV. 


DISEASES HEREDITARY. 


SECTION I. 
CONSUMPTION HEREDITARY. 


Havine shown that length of life, or the period at which 
death naturally occurs, is hereditary, that is, that the children 
of long-lived ancestors, other things being the same, will live 
proportionally longer than those born of short-lived parents 
and grand parents, and that other physical peculiarities de- 
scend from parents to children, let us proceed to investigate 
the influence of piszasEs in parents upon the life and health 
of their offspring. And in prosecuting this subject, it should 
first be remarked that consumption is hereditary. The evi- 
dence of this proposition is within the observation of every 
one who will open his eyes upon the facts which every where 
abound in proof and illustration of it. To present isolated 
facts showing that the children of consumptive parents and 
grand parents are more likely to be consumptive than the 
offspring of healthy parents, seems to be almost a work of 
supererogation, because the fact is so almost universal that 
few exceptions occur, and the difficulty is to select from the 
vast number of. melancholy evidences of its truth. Where 
parents are consumptive, it is rarely that the children and 
gtand children are not so; and when they are not, these few 
exceptions are to be accounted for on the principle, that those 
who are not consumptive, take after a parent or grand parent 
who was not afflicted with this scourge of humanity. 

It may perhaps be in place to cite a few cases as illustra- 
tions merely of this great law of propagation. A gentleman 
in Beverly, Mass., buried a wife and ten children, all of 
whom fell victims to this fell destroyer. ‘The mother of Mrs. 
H. died of consumption at about twenty-five; Mrs. H. died 
at about twenty-three, and left a daughter who has small 
lungs, great mental activity and nervous excitability, and a 
scrofulous affection, which is now generally regarded as one 
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Facts in the author’s practice. The author’s own case. 





form of consumption, and identical with it. Not a day occurs 
in which, in my professional examinations, I do not say of 
some applicant, “ your family is consumptive,” and I gener- 
ally tell on which side the consumptive tendeney occurs. 
Two examples of this kind have occurred this very day. I 
said to a gentleman, “Some of your relatives on your fath- 
er’s side, if not your own father, have died of consumption.” 
He remarked that his father had buried every one of his 
brothers and sisters of that disease. Of a lad examined, I 
said, turning to his mother, “you or your family are con- 
sumptive, and your boy will not live to be twenty, unless 
you turn over a new leaf with him.” The remark drew 
tears into the mother’s eyes; and admitting that her family 
were consumptive, she eagerly inquired how it could be pre- 
vented. I gave her the advice that will be found in the next 
section—advice which, if taken in season, I give as a pana- 
cea to every one at all consumptive. Within six months, I 
have probably made a similar prediction in regard to one 
thousand persons, and have yet to commit the first error on 
this point. Sometimes, at first, I am considered wrong, but 
a little reflection always recalls some near blood relation whe 
is in a consumption, or has died of it. 

The mother of the author died of this disease, at the age 
of thirty-six; but her otherwise strong constitution withstood 
its action for seven years after it was seated. Some ten years 
ago, a daughter of my mother’s brother died of this disease, 
and within a year it has carried a beloved aunt to her “long 
home.” At the age of fifteen, the author was attacked with 
an affection of the lungs, which brought him very low, and 
resisted the treatment of medicine, but yielded to that of diet, 
(sweetened buttermilk mainly, and a syrup recommended by 
a neighborhood doctress.) Three years afterwards it was 
brought on by attending evening singing schools while af- 
flicted with a severe cold; and returned again while I was 
in college, so as to compel me to fall back a year. And when 
I commenced practising phrenology, my lungs were so tender 
that 1 could not endure to be in a room warmed by coal, 
because the gas irritated my lungs so much. My voice was 
also too feeble to be heard by a large audience. It should be 
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Actual disease hereditary. Former error on this subject. 





added, that I take after my mother, probably more than after 
my father; and the rule will be found general, that if a child 
looks like, or takes his general form of body, face, and head, 
from a parent who is consumptive, or whose kindred are 
subject to this disease, this child also will be subject to it. 
But if he resemble, in looks and character, another parent 
who is long-lived, he also may expect to be long-lived, yet 
should remember that his children are again liable to con- 
sumption. Hence, if any reader finds that he or she takes 
after a parent or a family members of which occasionally 
drop off by this disease, let them beware, and sedulously 
employ the advice given in the section following. 

Until recently, the doctrine has obtained, that the child 
derives no actual disease from the parent, only a tendency or 
predisposition towards it—that, for example, parents who had 
diseased Jungs, did not actually transmit diseased lungs to 
their offspring, but only lungs that were small and feeble, 
without any actual disease seated on them. But recent dis- 
coveries, especially those made by Louis, a French physi- 
cian of celebrity, go far to prove that actual disease is trans- 
mitted. He claims to have found tubercles in the lungs of 
infants at birth. If this be the fact, not only is the principle 
of the transmission of consumption demonstrated, but the 
general theory will also be established, that the same is true 
of the gout, apoplexy, insanity, &c. &c., and also that both 
virtuous and vicious inclinations are transmitted—a theory 
of which this is by no means the only proof. As before re- 
marked, the minutia with which the qualities, and all the 
qualities of the parents are found stamped on their offspring, 
is certainly most extraordinary, every quality of both being 
reflected in this mirror of nature. If small lungs and large 
lungs, irritable lungs and strong lungs, weak and strong, and 
large and small muscles, large and small bones, &c., &c., are 
transmitted, it is perfectly analogous to suppose that even a 
state of disease is transmitted. If, as already seen, and as is 
completely established by facts, the various conditions of pa- 
rents are transmitted to their children, what reason can there 
be why actual disease may not'also be transmitted ? 
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Proof derived from the venereal disease. A case. 





But there is another class of proofs of this important point. 
The venereal disease, the penalty of licentiousness, is cer- 
tainly hereditary—not a suscepiibility merely, nor a predispo- 
sition, but the very disease itself, in its distinctive form, and 
in all its virulence of character. Not unfrequently are the 
children of licentious parents often actually rotten with this 
terrible disease at birth,* and the most pitiable and loathe- 
some objects imaginable, and before it is possible for them to 
be afflicted with it by any means other than by hereditary 
influences. Sometimes they lose the use of some of their 
limbs for life, or are afflicted with abscesses, or have their 
joints all drawn out of shape, from this cause. 1 know a 
young man, the son of a virtuous father and mother, but of a 
mother who had received the disease from a previous hus- 
band notoriously licentious, whose hip joints were drawn out 
of shape most horribly, and who had several other unequivo- 
cal marks of the disease, which he will carry to his grave. 
The mother’s health was improved thereby, and her blood 
cleansed from the poisonous virus. 

‘It is hardly necessary to detail cases of this character, for 
they are too numerous and too striking to require it, but it is 
necessary to warn erring, passionate youth, that these viola- 
tions of the law of chastity and morality, are certain not only 
to corrupt their own blood and taint their own constitutions 
with this painful and loathesome disease; but also thereby to 
be “ visited upon their children, and children’s children, unto 
the third and fourth generations.” Nor can they escape; for 
just as far as the parent is affected by it, (and how can there 


* “A case lately occurred. in England, as we Jearn from the London 
Lancet, in which the contraction of syphilis, immediately after marriage, 
or the cure of the disease by mercupy, or both, was “ visited ” upon sev- 
eral successive children. Though born small, they appeared healthy till 
five or six weeks after birth, when they all became affected with a dis- 
order resembling leprosy, of which they died. It should be observed, 
moreover, that the mother not only recovered of her disease, but remained 
well for some time before the birth of her first child.—How little are 
people aware of the evil consequences of transgression, not only after, 
but before marriage! There is a day coming which will tell a tale on 
this subject, calculated to make the world, even some of the best partions 
of it, tremble.”— Teacher of Health. 
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Consumptive persons should not become parents, 





be indulgence without injury,) just so far will the posterity, 
perhaps for many generations to come, also be affected. As 
important a law as that of moral purity, cannot be violated 
without incurring proportionate penalty, inflicted not on the 
offender alone, but on all that proceed from his loins. And 
there is probably no vice more prolific of scrofula and con- 
sumption, (both one and the same disease,) than this viola- 
tion of the law of moral purity. Let the young beware ! 
But to return. As this disease is certainly hereditary, and 
often inflicts scrofula and consumption upon the progeny of 
the offender, the inference that consumption is also heredi- 
tary—that, in common with the disease just named, actual 
consumption is transmitted—not a tendency, not a predispo- 
sition to it merely—is at least founded in analogy. Those 
therefore who are consumptive, especially if the predisposi- 
tion is any way marked, should not marry, or marrying, 
should not become parents, lest their children be ushered into 
existence merely to bloom and to be cut off just as they begin 
to enjoy life, and lest your own hearts be rent asunder 
by the bitterest of pangs—the pangs of disappointed parental 
love. Or perhaps they may live to become young men and 
women, and to form connubial attachments only to be blight- 
ed, and thus to break the heart of an innocent victim of your 
own folly. Or if your own children are not thus unfortunate, 
your grand children, (unless means are taken to prevent it, ) 
will be almost certain to be torn from the pleasures of life, 
just as they are beginning fairly to enter upon them, and to 
break the hearts of parents and those who have become en- 
deared to them. This matter can be calculated beforehand, 
and the amount of the consumptive liability determined, with 
certainty ; and if that liability be considerable, parents should 
abstain, not from the pleasuregjof becoming parents, but from 
the pains. Parents should consult their own highest happi- 
ness in this matter, and that is, if a part or all of their chil- 
dren are likely to die, not to become parents, not to commit 
infanticide, not to entail a blighting curse on those they will 
love so dearly ; for in seeking their own highest good, they 
thereby seek that of their offspring; because those conditions 
33* 
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Cousumptive families talented. Consumption may be contracted 








that make either happy or miserable, make the other propor- 
tionally so. 

It should, however, be added, that if the probabilities are 
in favor of healthy offspring, then they are at liberty, nay, 
commanded, to ‘multiply and replenish the earth.” And 
these probabilities are greatly increased where the consump- 
tive parent is rising above the tendency, rather than sinking 
beneath it. If the tendency be very considerable, yet if by 
following the advice soon to be given, or by any other means, 
the parent be actually obviating this tendency, the danger is 
far less than if he be equally afilicted with it, and becoming 
still more so by the disease growing upon him. 

If the parent have that tendency, yet not so much but that, 
with proper care on his part and m that of the children, the 
tendency may be arrested, the children will be even the 
gainers; for, 'all the consumptive families I have ever seen, 
have been unusually talented. Indeed, it is the predominance 
of the brain and nervous temperament over the vital, which 
constitutes the consumptive tendency. Now if the vital ap- 
paratus can be so cultivated as not to allow the mental to 
break it down, this extra development of the mental appa- 
ratus will only augment the talents. 

It should be added, that consumption may be contracted 
in a parent not constitutionally predisposed to it; and then 
be transmitted, so that his children will be predisposed to it. 
But this is far more favorable to the child than if it bas de- 
scended for several generations. It may be contracted in one 
generation, (this is my own case, it being traced back no 
farther than my mother and her sisters, ) and either arrested 
in the next, so that thé race may be restored, or it may be 
augmented in the second, and handed down thus increased 
to the next generation;"amds@ on. And every parent is 
bound to do what he camto arrest its progress, and /essen 
the “evil in those that come after him. By pursuing this 
course, it might soon be banished from any family, however 
predisposed. Those who cannot both withstand the tendency 
themselves, and impart to their children sufficient vital stam- 
ina to lessen the tendency in them, or at least to arrest its 
farther progress, should not become parents.° 
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Extract from Sir James Clark. 





After writing the above, in convetsing with Dr. Allen, of 
Lowell, on this point, he called my attention to the following 
remarks,on this subject by Sir James Clark, physician to 
the Queen of England and her mother—as high medical 
authority as can be quoted. It is inserted not so much be- 
cause the fact that consumption is hereditary requires proof, 
but because it contains many valuable suggestions in regard 
to the transmission of this disease, which, besides being val- 
uable in themselves, harmonize with suggestions made in the. 
preceding pages. 


THE CAUSES OF TUBERCULOUS CACHEXIA. 


“ Hereditary Origin.—That pulmonary consumption is an 
hereditary disease—in other words, that the tuberculous con- 
stitution is transmitted from parent to child, is a fact not to be 
controverted ; indeed, I regard it as one of the best established 
points in the etiology of the disease. A parent laboring under 
tuberculous cachexia, entails on his offspring a disposition 
to the same aflection, proportioned in general to the degree 
of disease under which he labors. Examples of this fact are 
constantly met with in families of consumptive parents, 
where we find the tuberculous constitution much more 
strongly marked in general in the younger, than in the elder 
childrea. We even occasionally meet with families in which 
the elder children are healthy, and the younger are the sub- 
jects of tuberculous disease ; the hea]th of the parents having 
been deteriorated during the increase of their family., There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this observation, depending on 
circumstances beyond our cognizance, but frequently admit- 
ting of explanation in the state of the parent’s health. 

*It has been questioned whether the child is more disposed 
to the diseases of the father or to those of the mother; and I 
believe the majority of authors agree.in favor of the former. 
Professor Nasse, of Bonn, however, im his excellent essay on 
tuberculous disease, is of opigion that the hereditary disposi- 
tion is more frequently derivéd from the mother. The point 
is very difficult of decision. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
child may inherit the constitution of either or both parents ; 
on some occasions we see that of the faher, in others;that 
of the mother predominating in different children of the same 
family. It has also been remarked, and the observation ap- 
pears to be correct, that the more a child resembles the parent 
in external lineaments, the more certainly will a disposition 


. to the diseases of that parent prevail. 
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Tuberculous disease in offspring may be produced by various causes. 





‘* But a state of tubereulous cachexia is not the only morbid 
condition of the parent which entails the tuberculous predis- 

sition on the children; there are several diseases which 
1ave this effect, the most important of which are a disordered 
state of the digestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases, the 
injurious influence of mercury on the system, debility from 
disease, age, &c. ;—in short, a deteriorated state of health in 
the parent from any cause, to a degree sufficient to produce 
a state of cachexia, may give rise to the scrofulous constitu- 
tion in the offspring. 

‘“* However various may be the causegof the cachectic state 
of the parents, its effect is almost constantly manifested in 
the children, by their evincing a predisposition to tubercu- 
lous disease. This is a very important circumstance in the 
history of consumption, and is highly deserving attentive 
consideration. In ascribing tuberculous disease in the off- 


spring to an unhealthy state of the parent, I may appear ° 


disposed’ to generalize too much; but my opinion is not 
grounded upon superficial observation, or formed without 
mature reflection ; and I am persuaded that when the subject 
is carefully investigated by others, my views will be found 
correct. We have frequent opportunities of noticing a strong 
disposition to scrofula in the children of those who enjoy 
what is usually termed good health, and in whose families 
uo scrofulous taint can be traced ; whereas, according to my 
observation, we never see the parents in an unhealthy state, 
whatever may be its nature, without finding, at the same 
time, that their children are strongly predisposed to tuber- 
culous disease. 

‘Of all diseases, I consider dyspepsia the most fertile source 
of cachexia of every form,—for this plain reason, that a 
healthy condition of the digestive organs, and a due perform- 
ance of their functions, are essential to the assimilation of 
food; and consequently to the supply of healthy nutriment. 
The adjusting powers of the system do much to correct a 
disordered condition of the different functions concerned in 
the process of assimilation and nutrition; but health cannot 
be long preserved when any one,of these important functions 
is materially deranged. ~™ 

** A cachectic state may als6 originate in derangement of the 
various secretory and excretory functions, particularly that 
condition of them in which the effete matter is imperfectly 
carried off; and as this derangement very generally accom- 
panies dyspepsia, it accelerates its deteriorating influence. 

* There are doubtless other circumstances in the state of the 
parents’ health capable of giving rise to the strumous diathesis 
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Parents sometimes healthy while the children-are consumptive. 





in their offspring, which are not so évident as those which I 
have noticed; but there can be little question of their intlu- 
ence, as we often see children presenting the characters of 
the strtimous diathesis at the earliest age, while their parents 
are in the enjoyment of good health, and free from all ap- 
pearances of tuberculous or other disease, constitutional or 
local. Remarkable examples of this kind have come under 
my observation, where whole families have fallen victims to 
tuberculous consumption, while the parents themselves en- 
joyed good health to an advanced age, and were unable to 
trace the existence ofthe disease in their families for genera- 
tions back. An imperfect development or a feeble state of 
the organs of generation, has been considered a cause of 
scrofula in the offspring ;—any thing which interferes with 
the act of conception, or With the nourishment of the fetus 
in utero,—such as.a disordered state of the mother’s health, 
depressing passions, a sedentary or unhealthy mode of Jife,— 
or whatever induces imperfect nutrition in the motherduring 
pregnancy, may lead to such a result; and this may even 
explain why one child is predisposed to the disease, while the 
other children of the same family are exempt. 

‘In the present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to 
determine the various circumstances in the health of the 
parent which may give rise to the scrofulous disposition in 
the child, much less to explain their mode of operation: I 
rather allude to them as subjects deserving the investigation of 
the general pathologist and practical physician. That tuber- 
culous disease can generally be traced to an hereditary origin, 
that is, to a deteriorated state of health in the parent, will 
not be disputed by any miedical observer who has attentively 
considered the subject; but there may be a difference of opin- 
jon as to the particular condition of the parent which induces 
the tuberculous constitution in the offspring, and also as to 
the degree in which this constitution may exist in the child 
at birth. Having stated my opinion respecting the former, 1 
shall now give my views respecting the latter of these condi- 
tions. 

“1. We have seen, (p. 130,) that, although it is a rare oc- 
currence, the child at birth may present tubercles in one or 
more of its organs. 

“2. The next degree of heredi!ary disease is that in which 
the infant is afflicted with tuberculous cachexia,—a state 
which requires very slight exciting causes to determine the 
deposition of tuberculous matter in some organ. The chil- 
dren of consumptive parents are not unfrequently born in 
this state, and often die of tuberculous disease during the pe- 
riod of infancy. 
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Farther views of Dr. Clark. Preventives of consumption. 





**3. Again, the child presents all the characters of the tu- 
berculous or scrofulous constitution, and without care, gradu- 
ally lapses into a state of tuberculous cachexia, and dies of 
tuberculous disease. ‘The greater number of scrofulous and 
consumptive cases, which we meet with in childhood and 
youth are referable to this degree of hereditary predisposition. 

“4. In another class of cases, the child merely shows a 
predisposition to those functional derangements which gene- 
rate the tuberculous constitution ; more especially to that form 
of dyspepsia (strumous dyspepsia) to which I have already 
referred, as capable of generating the tuberculous cachexia, 
and consequently of giving rise to every form of tuberculous 
or strumous disease. ‘The cases of predisposition to consump- 
tion which come under this class are, according to my obser- 
vation, the offspring of parents who have labored under dys- 
pepsia, gout, cutaneous and other diseases not of a tuberculous 
nature. They constitute the most numerous and the most 
remediable of the degrees of hereditary disease ; and yet their 
nature is generally the Jeast understood. 

“I would beg to solicit the attention of the profession to the 
deteriorated health of the parent as the origin of tuberculous 
disease: an acquaintance with the various derangements in 
the health of the parent, and the mode and degree in which 
these are manifested in the constitution of their offspring, is 
requisite to enable us to obviate them, and thereby to correct 
the hereditary predisposition. 

** An opinion is entertained that one generation sometimes 
escapes hereditary tuberculous disease, while the immediately 
preceding and succeeding generations are the subjects of it. 
‘This is not a very common occurrence, and when properly 
investigated, would, I have no doubt, admit of a satisfactory 
explanation, without supposing that the disease lay dormant 
in one generation to manifest itself in the next. 





SECTION II. 


PREVENTIVES OF CONSUMPTION, 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Tae idea that consumption, when once fairly seated, is 
incurable, prevails to a most pernicious extent, but of late it 
is beginning to be controverted. And well it may; for it is 
no more incurable than many other diseases, The cause of 
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How to cure consumption. Medicines only aids. 





its having been treated so unsuccessfully, is twofold; first, 
the physiological state which induces and accompanies it, 
has not been fully understood : and secondly, it can be cured, 
not by medicines, and especially not by poisons and deple- 
tions, which reduce the tone of the system when it requires 
to be strengthened, but by remedies of a mental and physio- 
logical application. Medicines do not reach the case, and 
cannot of themselves effect a cure.* Judiciously applied, 

‘ they mfay become aids merely, but should never be relied 
upon as cures. The remedies should be, air, exercise, and 
sleep, nature’s great restoratives, while medicines should be 
secondary matters, And this simple principle explains the 
cause of the lamentable fact, that consumption is so seldom 
cured. It has been treated medically, whereas it should be 
treated physiologically. ‘The patient is dosed with apotheca- 
ries’ drugs sufficient to kill a well man, whereas he should 
take much air, recreation, exercise, and sleep, and little 
medicine, and that very simple in its action. 

But in order to cure consumption, we must first understand 
its cause, and then endeavor to counteract that cause. In 
regard to its cause, then, I remark, that in persons predis- 
posed to this disease, I fiud a most active brain, and great 
heat, and strictures, if not pain, in the-head, with superior 
natural abilities, accompanied with cold hands and feet, and 
a most excitable temperament. In short, the predisposition 
to consumption consists in the predominance of the nervous 
temperament, and the feebleness of the vital apparatus. In 
general, those who are subject to it, will be tall, or at least 
slim, narrow chested, of small stature, and light complexion, 
sand liable to fall in between: the arms, or at least at the sides. 
of the chest, just inwardly of the union of the arms and body. 
They also incline to sit im a stooping posture, so as to form @ 


* From experience and observation, I am convinced that decidedly the 
best remedy or agent for the eure of consumption, now in use, is “SHer- 
woon’s Maenetic Pinus aso Puasten.” Besides being the best reme- 
dies I know of for dyspepsia, which in the preceding section was shown 
often to hasten, and even te induce consumption, they act directly upon 
the diseased parts, and impart that magnetism which reinvigorates and 
restores them, the absence:of which. causes the disease. 
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Indications of consumption. Cold limbs and a hot head. 





double arch, one by bending the body from the hip joint to 
the neck, and the other by bringing the shoulders near to- 
gether. This posture is assumed because the lungs and the 
internal organs generally, are small, and therefore the other 
parts bend in each way upon them, and yet nothing is as 
directly calculated to increase the consumptive tendency as 
this posture. Consumptive patients also usually have light 
and very fine and soft hair; a fine, soft, delicate skin; long 
limbs ; long, slim fingers, with long, rounding nails; a long, 
small neck; sharp features; a sunken cheek, especially 
where the pole of the lungs is located, that is, outward from 
the end of the nose; long face; sharp phrenological organs, 
and a highly intellectual cast of mind, with a strong desire 
to read and study, especially nights. The excess of their 
nervous temperament usually renders them wakeful nights, 
their minds being in too excited a state to sleep. Hence they 
are fond of sitting up late nights and studying, and of lying in 
bed late mornings, because, when awake, they enjoy life so 
much that they are loth to go to sleep, and this exalted ac- 
tion fatigues them so much, that they become very tired, and 
hence when asleep, they are unwilling to rise early. 

Cold hands and feet, and consequently a hot head, are the 
incipient stages of consumption. As long as the circulation 
can be kept uniform—as long as the hands and feet can be 
kept warm, and the head cool—there is no danger of con- 
sumption ; but whenever the circulation becomes partial, or 
as soon as it begins to concentrate in the head, and retire 
from the hands and feet, and consequently from the surface 
generally, the skin is left exposed to the influences of changes 
in the atmosphere, and colds ensue. If the circulation were 
vigorous at the surface, these changes in the weather would 
be resisted thereby, so that the pores of the skin would not 
become contracted by them; but when the blood is. mostly 
engrossed by the. head, the skin is of course robbed; and 
being left unprotected by heat, its pores are closed by a cool 
breeze or a change of the weather from warm to cold, and 
the waste or corrupt matter thrown off by the skin through 
these pores, is of course retained in the system, to augment, 
and even to engender disease. A large proportion of the 
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Importance of free circulation at the surface. ‘Bathing. 





diseases of a northern climate, originate in colds, and are 
developed by them, consumption in a pre-eminent degree. 
As long; therefore, as the extremities can be kept warm, and 
the skin clean and active by a vigorous circulation, colds 
will be resisted, and this disease warded off. But as soon as: 
the hands and feet become cold, and the skin is like “ goose 
flesh,” “know thou that” consumption “ draweth nigh, and 
is even at the door,” unless thou restore the circulation at the 
surface, and keep thy hands and feet warm. . 

It will be seen, then, that whatever tends to refard the 
cirewlation at the surface, such as sedentary pursuits, con- 
finement within doors, severe application to study, an impure 
skin, a changeable atmosphere, habitual sewing, &c., are 
directly calculated to hasten consumption when commenced, 
to develope it when latent, and even to engender it; and also 
that whatever tends to promote the circulation, such as fresh 
air, Vigorous exercise, abundant sleep, a warm climate, &c., 
are preventives of the disease. 

To keep the skin clean and active, then, is. the first, as 
well as the main preventive of consumption. And this can . 
be done by the application of cold water and friction, more 
eflectually than by any other means. ‘T'o every one at all 
predisposed to consumption, then, I say with great emphasis, 
bathe often. Employ the cold shower bath every morning in 
getting out of bed, summer and winter, in preference to all 
other kinds of bath, and at least the hand bath, when the 
shower bath cannot be had. Especially do not omit it in 
cold weather, for it is then that you need it the most, the 
natural-tendency of cold weather being to drive the blood in 
upon the heart and head, and of warm weather, to bring it to 
the surface. And the colder the water the better, for the 
colder.it is, the more it excites the skin, and the greater the 
reaction produced. Even if there be ice in the water, in case 
you wash and rub off hastily, it will throw the skin into a 
delightful glow, and electrify and warm up the whole sys- 
tem. Warm water should rately be used. The *watm bath 
may sometimes be employed when the patient is considerably 
reduced, yet even that should be followed by the shower 

34 ‘ Do 
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bath, so as to close the pores far enough to stop copious per- 
_ Spiration. 

But in all cases of bathing, friction should be added. As 
instruments of friction, the coarse crash towel is one of the 
best and most convenient; the flesh brush, as stiff an one as 
can well be borne, and applied briskly, is excellent ; and the 
hair glove will be found still better. Those made by John- 
son, of Boston, I use daily, and can bear testimony to their 
virtues. 

Let the consumptive invalid remember, that no internal 
remedies can at all compare with the external ones here 
recommended ; and. that without these external ones, inter- 
nal ones are of little avail, besides being almost certain to do 
more or less injury. ‘This remedy strikes at the root of the 
evil; that, only at its branches. 

Closely allied to this direction, is that of warming the feet, 
either by the fire, or by waiking, or by washing them in hot 
or cold water at night. Never retire with cold feet, but take 
all possible pains to keep them warm. Do not be afraid of 
washing them in cold water at night: Cold water is not 
poisonous, that the sight of it need be much feared. Most 
persons even regard it as unhealiiy, whereas nothing is better, 
both for the consumptive patient and for those who are 
healthy. Many colds are taken and consumptions induced, 
by damp or wet feet; but if they are washed often in cold 
water, a little extra water, now and then, in the form of wet 
feet, will do no injury. Heating the feet as hot’ as can be 
borne, on retiring, while it is one of the best cures of a cold 
that we have, and is analogous to soaking them in hot water, 
is especially calculated to ward off consumption, while sleep- 
ing with cold feet is most detrimental. Avoid that at what- 
ever sacrifice, if it is by putting heated. bricks or stones to 
your feet in the night, or by rubbing or dancing, or whatever 
means will promote circulation in them. 

‘he importance of the direction to consumptive patients, 
to break up a cold as soon as possible, is so obvious, that it 
requires barely to be named. However consumptive the 
tendency ofa person is, if he can but avoid colds, he is sale; 
and so he is if he can break them up soon. But if they are 
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Colds should be broken up. How to ¢o this. Keep the head tal. 





allowed to progress, with occasional additions, for weeks and 
months, they will run those jnto consumption who are’ not 
thus predisposed. Beware of colds, and break them up as 
soon as possible. ; 

The most efficacious means of breaking up colds, is per- 
spiration. This may be induced by drinking large quantities 
of cold water, or even ice water; by soaking the feet in hot 
water, and then heating them by the fire; by exercising suffi- 
ciently to throw you into a sweat;, by taking the warm bath, 
or sti!l better, the vapor bath, or the shower bath while the 
fever is on; by drinking hot herb teas, as horehound, boneset, 
wormwood, or by using a syrup made of any bitter herbs, 
with molasses ; by using the “ composition” of Dr. Thomp- 
son, which is one of the very best sudorifics in use; by put- 
ting hot bricks to the feet, wrapped in wet cloths; or by any 
other means which will open the pores, the stoppage of which 
causes the disease in question. Do not neglect colds, but do 
not stuff them. Do not take additional colds. And one of , 
the chief virtues of the cold bath recommended above, is that 
it prevents colds. It is hardly possible for one who uses the 
bath daily, to catch cold. For ten years, I have taken the 
bath nearly every morning, save about four intermissions, 
and these were followed, in every instance, with severe colds. 

Wetting the head will generally be found to exert a bene- 
ficial influence, by carrying off the surplus heat. or fever 
collected there by the over-action of the brain, while night 
reading and study, and indeed all intense application of the 
mind, will be found injurious. The object should be to keep 
the head.cool and the feet warm. Cold water applied to cold 
feet, will warm them, just as running out into the snow 
barefooted starts the circulation and warms the ‘feet, while 
the same application to the head, cools it, by carrying off all 
inflammation, and substituting healthy action in its stead. 
Where it does not) occasion a cold in the arn it — be 
beneficial. 

‘Proper or improper apparel also does much to oqshloenteed 
retard the approach of this disease. ‘Too much clothing, by 
pteventing the escape of the corrupt matter thrown out.of:the 
system through the skin, and confining it around the person, 
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keeps much corruption in the system that would otherwise 
escape, and. is thus highly injurious; and so is insufficient 
clothing, by leaving the skin too much exposed to the influ- 
ence of atmospheric changes. Still, this matter is influenced 
by habit and climate so almost entirely, that no specific rules 
can be given, except that of wearing si/k or crape next to or 
near the skin, which will exert a most beneficial influence, 
because being a non-conductor, it retains the heat and re- 
fuses admission to the cold more effectually, and thus pre- 
sefves the temperature more uniform, than any other article 
worn. Woollen is next best, and in winter, both worn near 
the skin will be beneficial, and one should be kept on in 
warm weather as well as in cold. 

The atmosphere breathed is still more important. Recent 
observations have settled the principle, that consumptive in- 
valids require abundance of fresh air; and if confined to a 
room, it must be frequently ventilated. Perhaps nothing is 
more injurious to the lungs, or more directly productive 
of consumption, than impure air or imperfect ventilation. 
Though its effects are partially deadened by habit, ’so as to 
be less perceptible and sudden, yet it is sure to work perma- 
nent mischief to the lungs. And the ventilation of the bed- 
chamber, not so much by allowing a direct draught to blow 
in, as by sleeping in a large room, with places for the ingress 
and the egress of fresh air, is a matter of the utmost moment 
to those at all predisposed to consumption. 

Closely allied to this subject, is that of being much in 
rooms rendered warm by a fire. I do think immense mis- 
chief is caused by our keeping our rooms too warm. This 
burns up or expels much of the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
and thus deteriorates and vitiates it more than is swpposed. 
Thousands on thousands of women have been thrown into 
consumption, by sitting and sewing in a warm. room, who 
would otherwise have escaped. And if they are not thrown 
into it immediately, yet the seeds of it are planted, to be 
fostered by every newcold or exposnre, and ultimately’ to 
ripen into consumption, aud be propagated to generations yet 
unborn. Perhaps no one thing invites consumption more 
then sewing; and when aided by sitting in’ a'heated’ atmos- 
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Sewing injunous. ‘Tight lacing. Hot drinks. 





phere, is likely even to cause consumption,in' thase.who have 
no. hereditary tendency to.it, and is sure to.develope) it in 
those who have. And.I shudder for future. generations, 
when I contemplate the vast number of females, of all ages, 
those that are growing rapidly, those that, are naturally 
healthy, and especially those that are becoming mothers, who 
sit and sew continually, day. after day, weck in and week 
out, for years together, or who work at various manual.occu- 
pations equally confining, and that often without stepping 
out of doors, or taking the least exercise, by the week ‘to- 
gether. And all to procure the means of dressing, decently, 
that is, of obtaining fashionable attire, or making fashionable 
attire for others. Ido regard ‘‘ the fashions’’ as most per- 
nicious in all their bearings on society—as a curse. greater 
than intemperance, and even than prostitution itself, and not: 
unfrequently directly causing the latter. Strange,that. vir-. 
tnous and intelligent women either do not see, the evil, or 
seeing it, do not abandon what is so detrimental even. to life; 
itself! 

But above all things, the practice of lacing tight j is most, 
pernicious to those of consumptive habits... By cramping the, 
luags, especially the lower portion, it keeps them almost im a, 
state of inaction; and this of course invites disease... The ac- 
tion of every organ of the body is indispensable to. its health ; 
and its inaction, is fatal to. it; and to none does this principle 
apply more forcibly than to the lungs. No tongue ¢an.tell, 
no.arithmetic can number, the deaths by consumption ocea- 
sioned in parents and propagated to their children, by this ac- 
cursed practice. A brawny Irish or Dutch lass, may lace 
tight with Jess injury, but for those who are slim and. small 
waisted naturally, that is, who have but a feeble vital appa- 
ratus at best, to reduee their vitality still lower, prevent the: 


free eireulation of the blood, and confine it to the heart and 


head, and girt it back from flowing to the skin and limbs, is 
to commit virtual suicide, by inducing a disease which might 
otherwise be kept at bay. 

Drinking hot drinks, and especially tea and coffee, by un- 
duly opening the pores of the skin and thus increasing the lia- 
bility 5 ~ colds, as well as by stimulating when there is 
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already too much action in the system, is but preparing the 
way for consumption, and increasing whatever liability to it 
ajready exists. Cold water will increase the circulation, and 
augment the heat of the system, but warm drinks induce 
perspiration, and this greatly diminishes its heat, and invites 
colds, and this induces consumption. 1 say to all who have 
any hereditary tendency to consumption, drink no warm 
drinks, and especially, never drink hot tea or coffee ; for you 
have too much excitability and action in your system already, 
aud require the cooling and relaxing. 

Though allusion has already been made to exercise, its 
utility in preventing, and even in curing consumption, re- 
quires to be more fully presented. The importance of giving 
free circulation'to the blood at the extremities and surface, 
has been presented, and nothing—not even friction, a powerful 
agent though it be—is calculated to promote this circulation 
as effectually as exercise, and in the open air. If, then, you 
find your circulation becoming partial, and your blood retir- 
ing from your hands and feet, and of course from your skin, 
change your course of life immediately, and take all the ac- 
tive exercise you can well endure. Yet do not work 100 
hard. The great fault with those predisposed to consump- 
tion is, that they carry things to ertremes. When they work, 
jt is with all their might, and so as to induce immediate ex- 
haustion, and consequent prostration ; and so with recreation 
and study; and all their desires and efforts. Take every 
thing in moderation, and take hold so that you can hold out. 
Gymnastic and calisthenic exercises, wil] also be of immense 
service, Let labor and rest alternate with eating, so as to in- 
vigorate the system generally, and this will expel from it 
whatever consumption may lurk within it. Nor will the best 
medicines in the world bea hundredth part as efiicacions as 
abundance of evercise, rest, and fresh air. Doctor very little, 
at do all in your power to reinvigorate your general health. 

Rubbing the chest and abdomen with the hand, especially 
a healthy, robust person, will impart new life to the feeble 
orgaus within, and so will magnetizing them, or magnetiz- 
ing the poles of the organs in the face, or holding the head, 
combing it, &c. Let the mothers and nurses of children 
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‘The cold bath. Giving consumptive children time tu grow, 





whove parents are at all inclined to consumption; rub them: 
a great deal night and morning when they are dressed or un- 
dressed, and also employ the bath often as mentioned above; 
yet in doing so, let the utmost care be taken to do it quickly, 
just by one dash, as it were, and then follow with friction so 
as to produce reaction and warmth. In cold: weather, let 
this be done in a warm room, though with cold water, A 
gentleman who was in a consumptive decline, was ‘cured by 
being taken every morning in the winter, down to the river, 
and having a hole cut in the ice and being plunged in all 
over, and then wrapped up warm and taken in his sleigh to 
his house; and Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, recommends the 
cold bath even to persons far advanced in consumption—a re- 
commendation founded in the nature of the disease. 

If a child be in any danger of consumption, let it never be 
sent to school, because the confinement of the body will pre- 
vent that circulation of the blood already shown to be indis- 
pensable, and increase all the hereditary tendencies to con- 
sumption, and will hasten its progress. Let ail the children of 
consumptive parents be allowed to play'or to work ali the 
time except when they are eating or sleeping; and generally: 
anap in the middle of the day will be found serviceabie. 
Children of this cast, are liable, in consequence of their ex- 
cessive cerebral action, to play very hard, and thus to’ be- ' 
come greatly fatigued, which may be turned to a good ac- 
count, by inducing the habit of taking a nap in the day time. 
If they dislike to lose the time, take them on your lap, tell 
them a story, and hush them wp, and they will  soom fall 
asleep. 

Especially when these children are between. twelve and 
twenty, they should do very little studying, and labor no more 
than is requisite for exercise, but be allowed mereiy to re- 
create and grow. They require all their energies for growth, 
or for the formation and consolidation of their bodies; and to 
direct these energies to labor and ‘study as such, is perma- 
nently to injure both mind and bedy. Such children ‘are 
usually precocious, and should be kept from study, rather 
than’ sent to school before they are fully grown: ‘The great 
trouble with those of this temperament is, that they overdo, 
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and, thus exhaust their energies; and this, exhaustion. falls of 
course on the weakest; part, , Let,.boys:who are predisposed 
to»this disease, be furnished with more. tools than books, and 
be\eacouraged to make sleds and, boxes, to fly kites, slide 
down hill, skate, swim, (but,never allowed to stay long in the 
water-at atime,) ride, work, hunt, fish, climb, race, dc. &c., 
just as muchas, they will.. The,more the better; and the 
more they.love to read and.excel in study, the worse, for 
their consumptive tendency is sure to be developed thereby. 
Let no young man, thus predisposed, ever commence. fitting 
for college till he is at least twenty, and usually he.should not 
begin life for himself till he is nearly thirty, lest he drive 
business so forcibly before he get his strength, as to exhaust 
his vital powers... And let,no fears be entertained that such 
lads, will be inferior in talents unless they are kept at school ; 
for, as already remarked, a tendency to this disease consists 
in too great mental activity, which.will of course render, them, 
more intelligent and better jscholars without their going 








near.a school, than others, who,.are not. consumptive, . 


though, they are kept at school, continually. Parents are teo 
apt to forget that children require éime to grow, as well as 
time to learn or labor; and those whose parents are consump- 
tive, of all others, require this time. And let lads of this descrip- 

‘ tien never be put into a store, or law office, where they are 
confined, or have to write, but,put them on to the farm.. And 
letegirls of this habit never be sent to learn any trade requit- 
ing) sitting or confinement, nor to. work in factories, but 
let. them rather be kitchen drudges—any thing that will im- 
prove their health and prolong their lives. 

Another preventive of consumption, certainly no less im- 
portant than any of the preceding, is the full and frequent in- 
flation of the lungs to their utmost capacity. That is, sit or 
stand straight, throw the chest out and the arms back, and 
and then draw in slowly as full a breath as possible, and hold 
it in for some time, and perhaps strike the chest gently, or 
otherwise as you can endure it, so as to propel the air down 
into all the little air cells of the lungs, in order to stimulate 
them to action, and thus prevent adhesions and tubercles 
from forming. Sitting and standing straight, with the shoul- 
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ders thrown back aud the chest thrown forward, is most im- 
portant, while the stooping posture, especially if at the same 
time the shoulders are brought forward, is most: injurious. 
Scarcely any thing can be more so; for this posture, by 
cramping the lungs, prevents their being filled with air, and 
thus preparing the bload for circulation, and tends direetly to 
enfeeble and inflame them. Beware of the girl that bends 
forward. She is liable to be consumptive. 

This inflation of the lungs should occur every few minutes 
during the day, and should be increased by compressing the 
air in the lungs, especially when speaking, thus forcing the air. 
out as if through a smaller aperture, and increasing the dis- 
tinctness of the intonation, and augmenting the volume of the 
voice. Reading and speaking or talking loud, and also sing- 
ing, will be found excellent to exercise and strengthen the 
lungs; especially let children of consumptive tendeneies, talk, 
hallo, and sing all they please. To restrain these exercises, 
is to augment their liability to consumption. 

The wonderful cures. effected by using Rammagi’s tube, 
were effected solely by applying the principle here presented 
of inflating the lungs; and the disposition of consumptive pa- 
tients to draw long breaths, is an indication that this infla- 
tion of the lungs is songht by nature as a relief. The benefit 
derived from these tubes, does not accrue from drawing the 
air through a particularly shaped tube, but it consists im the 
evercise of the lungs occasioned by its use. Now since you 
can get this exercise even more effectually and frequently by 
making your own windpipe into a tube in a second, and with- 
out any trouble, you should apply this simple remedy forth- 
with and frequently, till you expand and strengthen your 
lungs sufficiently to throw you beyond the reach of danger. 

Ihave seen a simple tube made by boring a hole in the 
end of an-old ever-pointed pencil case, after cutting off the 
pencil part, and fixing a valve'so that you could:draw in the 
breath through this hole, but not expel it,and then boring 
another smaller hole in the side of the ‘pencil case through 
whieh to expel the air; so that air could be inhaled faster 
than expired, by the use of which the lungs are filled wp and 
kept:full,; and thus expanded, I have known the chest great- 
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ly. expanded by its use ina short time. Breathing through 
any small hole, will answer every purpose. 

. From experiments recently tried, I am induced to recom- 
mend carrying magnets, or magnetized steel about the per- 
son, and frequeatly taking shocks from the electrical or gal- 
vanie battery, or else being insulated and charged with elec- 
tricity, as being calculated to supply in part thatanimal elec- 
tricity, the partial exhaustion of which accompanies consump- 
tive tendencies. 

Much might, and perhaps should, be said in relation to the 
diet mast beneficial for those predisposed to consumption, but 
there is only room to say, that no stimulants or tonics should 
be taken; a light, cooling, and yet nourishing diet should be 
selected, all condiments and stimulants avoided, and if the 
stomach will bear milk, take it freely, for it will quiet the 
nerves and tend to induce that sleep so much needed. Riee, 
bread, especially coarse or brown bread, mealy potatoes, 
fruit, and jellies may be eaten, but less meat, little cabbage, 
not an abundance of vegetables, but more of a farmaceous and 
fruit diet. Let children whose parents are predisposed to 
consumption, be literally brought up on bread and milk, pot- 
ridge, puddings and milk, and roasted potatoes. Eat no fat, no 
butter, no cakes, and no more in quantity than your stomach 
can fully digest. Better eat too little than teo much. 

Journeys are often recommended, and generally prove to 
be beneficial to consumptive invalids, mainly, however, on 
account of the change of associations they give, and the fresh 
air and exercise they afford. A residence on the seashore in 
summer, is usually found to be beneficial, yet sometimes the 
sea air is too-bracing, and stimulates so much as to augment 
the fever which accompanies, or rather constitudes, this dis- 
ease, and thereby hastens its approach. Jn all these cases, 
the consumptive person must be his own judge.as to effects 
and quantities, as, indeed, in nearly all the preventives pre- 
sexibed above, Any one of them may be taken in excess, 
and then becomes positively injurious. But whatever injures, 
gives warning of the evik by:the pain that accompanies it. 
Sing, but do not.sing so as to prostrate the [ungs much. 
Bathe, but'not too freqnently,{to produce reaction. Exercise: 
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i Sea voyages. A southern climate. Advice. . 
h till fatigued, but not till prostrated. Sleep abundantly, but 

not so much as to induce heaviness, and always rise early. 
\- And so of the others. Let the patient notice his symptoms, 
ag and govern himself accordingly. 
l- A voyage at sea is often recommended. Andrew Combe, 
s the author of ‘‘ Combe’s Physiology,” mentions that a voyage 
- to the Mediterranean, by keeping him just sea-sick enough 
» to produce a constant but gentle perspiration, equalized his 

circulation, and restored his health, or rather, warded off a 
e consumptive attack which had well nigh proved fatal. 
ut A southern climate often effects cures, and on the same 
d ptinciple; namely, by bringing the blood % the surface. Cold 
8 weather drives the blood in, and this induces cold and con- 
e sumption; but warm weather promtofes circulation, brings 
1e the blood to the surface, relieves the head and lungs, changes 
e; the tone of the system, and averts this disease. That is, a 
8, sea. voyage, a southern climate, exercise, friction, baths of all 
e, kinds, abundance of sleep, &c., all strike at the root of the 
id cause of consumption, and reverse that cause; and this arrests 
to its farther progress, and thus nature effects a cure.* 
i Let these directions be faithfully followed, and I am fully 
aad persuaded that no child, however consumptive his parents, 
oh need die of this disease. Carry out these principles, and all 

consumptive tendencies can be arrested, and this fatal disease 
to could soon be banished. And let all parents who are thus 
os predisposed, practise this advice faithfully while becoming 
sh parents, so as to obviate the tendency in their children. Let 
in the parents of children at all in danger of consumption, or 
be scrofula, or the croup, or the quinsy, or the sore throat—all 
nt but different forms of one and the same disease—employ all 
is- these preventives upon their children, lest this unrelenting 
pS, 
ois. * The fuct is, a large institution, devoted expressly to the cure and pre- 
re- vention of consumption on the foregoing principles, should be established, 
ss, _ and conducted, not by medical men, for they do not and never will un- 
es, derstand this disease, till they read nature in place of books, but Puysi- 
e oLoaists. Doctors have exhausted their skiil, and by common consent, 
ite failed to treat it successfully. Let it now be taken up anew, by another 
ob. class of men, and if its cure be attempted by the foregoing and other 
Se similar means, success will fullow. 
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disease snatch from you the dearest objects of your love when 
all their talents, all their charms are first budding and blos- 
soming into womanhood, or ripening into manhood, and be- 
coming prepared for stations of usefulness or profit. Follow 
these, prescriptions, and there is no danger. These remedies 
will expel all forms, of this untimely disease from the system, 
and. preserve it. whole and sound to a green old age. Nor 
will they be very detrimental to those who are robust, and in 
no special danger of falling its victims. 

A single word to mothers who are predisposed to consump- 
tion. Remember that your vital energies are but feeble, and 
therefore that you have by no means a superabundance of vi- 
tal stamina to spare. You may not be able toimpart a strong. 
physical constitution:to your offspring, and you are very like- 
ly to throw yourself into a premature grave by withdrawing 
for the nourishment of your children, those energies which 
are indispensable to preserve your own life. I know scores 
of mothers who, by this means alone, have committed both 
suicide and infanticide, ignorantly, to be sure, but none the 
less effectually or lamentably. Many of the young women of 
the present day, will die just as surely as they attempt to be- 
come mothers. They have now barely suflicient vitality 
to keep them alive. As soon, therefore, as they come to with- 
draw from this small supply, an amount sufficient to nourish, 
give birth to, and nurse an infant, they exhaust themselves 
so completely, that disease, taking advantage of their prostra- 
tion, attacks some fatal part, and sweeps them into the grave, 
leaving a sickly child and a fond father to mourn her death, 
and soon to be followed by the former, and doubly to bereave 
the latter. Let none dare to become mothers, who have not 
a surplus of animal energy sufficient to produce fine, healthy 
children, without injuring themselves. But more on a kin- 
dred point when we come to. speak of the conditions of 
parents as influencing the mental .and physical qualities of 
their offspring. 
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